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For ‘** The Friend.” 


Visit to the Menomonies. 
| (Continued from page 58.) 


The 14th of Sixth month was fixed upon for 
the council. As the day drew nearer, the 
anxiety of the Friends increased. They did 
not know certainly whether the chiefs would 
come in, although reports were afloat that 
somé.of them were in motion. The result of 
the delegation from the Lake, was not known. 
People predicted, that Oshkosh—the Sachem— 
would not come, and that, without him, no 
business could be done; though a little man 
and a great drunkard, his word was law. Or, 
if he did conclude, that it consisted with his 
dignity to descefid to the Bay, he would no 
doubt be tipsy, according to immemorial usage, 
and prepared for a carouse of a week :—the 
Commissioner need not count upon getting to 
work before the 21st. 

This was a disagreeable prospect. The 
idea of a week’s delay was very unwelcome ; 
but the thought of spending it in the company 
of drunken Indians was still more so. The 
Friends, however, kept all misgivings to them- 
selves and hoped for better things. 

On the evening of the 13th, not a chief had | 
arrived. ‘The next morning, the Friends, to 
set an example of punctuality, left their lodg- 
ings at the Astor House, and crossed the river 
tothe Fort. The instructions given to the 
Commissioner were, to hold council with the 
chiefs and decide, with them, upon the appor- 
tionment of the money. He was at liberty to 
take no one else into council. A strong desire 
had been manifested, by some of the town’s 
people, to be present at the deliberations, and 
it was likely, that if steps were not taken to 
prevent it, a crowd would press in and—whe- 
ther intentionally or otherwise—embarrass the 
proceedings. ‘There were persons in the town 
hating a direct interest in the matter—being 
of mixed Menomonie blood—and there were 
others indirectly interested—having claims 
against parties who might be recipients poatgeall| 
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had acquired a certain influence over the Indi- 
ans. It was feared, their presence might tend 
lo prevent that impartiality and independence 
of judgment, necessary to the just disposition 
of this business. Besides, as the names and 
claims of individuals were to be discussed, pri- 
vacy was altogether proper. 

Dark hints, however, were thrown out, that 
a secret council was a thing unheard of in this 
part of the world, and altogether unsuited to 





open ground beyond; offering no great secu- 
rity, one would think, to the household of the 
commanding officer, for whose benefit this 
| building was said to have been erected. The 
| parlors of this roomy mansion, communicating 
by wide folding doors, were selected for the 
council chamber. There were about two 
‘acres of ground in the area within the build- 
ings, in the centre of which stood the fragment 
of an old flag staff, about 60 feet in height, 


the free and open genius of the people of Green| into the rotten top of which, a red-headed 
Bay, and that, although the bars and bolts of | woodpecker, had pecked for himself a com- 
the old Fort might still be pretty strong, the |fortable shelter. He occupied the highest post 
ancient hold was not impregnable ; it was but| and was the best drummer in the garrison. 


a wooden defence, at any rate, and if importu- 


Near the eastern angle, was a detached dou- 


nity could not open it, something hotter might. | ble house, or two houses in one, considerably 
lo which, the Commissioner simply replied, | decayed, but still possessing habitable corners. 
that if people would do wrong, he could not| There was one room up stairs, and two, down, 


help it: he intended to do right, and hoped 
they would. 

But being sensible of the power of example, 
he thought right to try its efficacy in this case. 
Along with the Friends were three young men 
who had accompanied them, partly for recrea- 
tion and benefit of health, and partly to render 
any assistance in their power, They antici- 
pated much pleasure from seeing the chiefs as- 
sembled in full council and listening to their 
speeches. To ask them to give this up, was 
to ask a considerable sacrifice at their hands. 
Yet they cheerfully submitted, seeing it would 
materially strengthen the Commissioner in the 
exclusion of improper persons. If all were 
treated alike, not excepting the members of his 
own company, none would have a right to 
consider exclusion a personal offence. 

The whole of the 14th was spent in the se- 
clusion of the Fort, without the appearance of 
an Indian. It gave the Friends full opportu- | 
nity to reconnoitre their novel quarters ; for if'| 
they were not the first members of their So- | 
ciety who had ever been shut up ina fort, they 
were probably the first that had ever shut 
themselves in, and without question, were the 
first Quakers on record, into whose hands the 
keys of a fortress had been surrendered. 

They found themselves in a quadrangular 
enclosure, with a front towards the river, fac- 
ing south-east, of about 360 feet, and extend- 
ing backwards, in a north-west direction, about 
400 feet ; surrounded by a stockade, composed 
of square logs, some 2 feet in diameter, and 18 
in height, planted perpendicularly, side by 
side, their buts being sunk 3 feet in the ground. 
About 25 feet within the enclosure, and parallel 
to the north-east, south-east and south-west 
sides, were ranges of wooden buildings, design- 
ed for soldiers, but, at present, chiefly occupied 
by troops of martins..In the middle of the 


which might be considered waterproof. The 
falling plaster and numerous coffee-coloured 
stains, on the floors, walls and ceilings of the 
others, were indications which could not be 
mistaken, In this rickety building was per- 
mitted to reside, a middle-aged woman, the 
widow of three soldiers, with her two daughters 
and a son, scot-free. They might keep dry, 
if they could, but Government would not so 
much as tack a shingle over a leak—the pro- 
perty being no longer wanted for military pur- 
poses—and she was too poor to undertake 
repairs. So the leaks leaked on, and dry 
corners were in request. Nevertheless, this 
poor widow, scanty as her accommodations 
were, thought she could take in the Quakers ; 
and they seeing she kept things as snug and 
tidy about her as the circumstances would 
allow, were willing to venture. ‘They had no 
cause to repent. Martha Stoddart proved a 
notable housewife, and the cleanliness and 
overflowing kindness of herself and family, 
covered a multitude of little deficiencies, which 
she had it not in her power to supply. Fortu- 
nately it rained but once while the guests were 
with her, and that in the day time. Bya 
diligent use of mops and buckets, the flood was 
kept in pretty good subjection and nobody 
drowned. 

Near the opposite angle of the stockade, 
was another small family, which—the master 
having been formerly connected with the gar- 
rison—had been allowed to remain. 

Outside, for perhaps 200 yards, around the 
fort, was a tolerably level, sandy space, on 
which grew abundantly, the beautiful squirrel- 
tail grass, there called Fox tail (Hordeum 
Jubatum) whose long, silken beards, tinged 
with a ruddy hue, waved gracefully in the 
wind. Beyond this, toward the north and 
west, was a moist tract of land, covered with 


north-west side, was a handsome frame house, | hazle bushes and small timber, backed by a 
the front of which formed part of the enclosure, | higher region and a dense forest of tall trees. 
some of these, it was said, were people who} on that side, while the rear projected into the|In front was the Neenah, bordering on which, 
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conversant with the subject. The period of 
Uranus being 84.014 years and that of Nep- 
tune 164.6181, the interval between two suc. 
cessive conjunctions is 171.58 years. The 
late conjunction having taken place about the 
beginning of 1822, that next preceding must 
have happened in 1649, more than 40 years 
before the first recorded observation of Uranus 
in 1690, to say nothing of its discovery as a 
planet. In 1690, then, it must have been 
effectually out of the reach of any perturbative 
influence worth considering, and so it remain- 
ed during the whole interval from thence to 
1800. From that time the effect of perturba- 
tion began to become sensible, about 1805 pro- 
minent, and in 1820 had nearly reached its 


above and below, was a belt of cleared land, | evidently quite sober ; and among them were 
under some cultivation. two from the Lake, though not the Sachem. 

The moist tract just mentioned bore a pro-| They reported him, however, in progress. 
fusion of flowers. A yellow lily and beaatiful|This was all very favourable. The ten chiefs 
rose-coloured orchis were most abundant. A! had come over to see the Commissioner, have 
large variety of anemone—a foot to eighteen |a little talk with him and see their quarters. 
inches in height—whitened the ground in| They were better dressed than the Lake dele- 
patches and presented a very pretty appear- | gates, and a few even made some attempt at 
ance. Strawberries were also plentiful and decoration. But there was nothing particu- 
well flavoured, But he was a determined or| larly imposing in the appearance of any of 
very insensible man who would venture to|them, Neither of the former delegates were 
meddle much with either fruit or flowers. The|of this company. From the lake, there was 
whole region swarmed with mosquitoes of the| Wa-tah-shad, or Brave man—the speaker, on 
most venomous and voracious description, and | this occasion, and Quo-mah-nee-kin or Big 
the moment a hand emerged from a pocket to| man—a very diminutive man, who laughed 
seize a tempting blossom, they would pounce | heartily, with the rest of the chiefs, when his 
















maximum. 





upon it with their poisonous stings. One who | name was interpreted. From the Menomonie 
has not experienced it, can hardly imagine 
what a pest these little creatures are. They 
continually bring to one’s remembrance the 
plague of the flies in Egypt. It would take 
stout fellows to withstand the assaults of any 
thing worse than Green Bay mosquitoes. The 
defences of the fort were no bar to these blood- 
thirsty marauders. Reading or other candle- 
light occupations, could seldom be enjoyed of 
an evening, the hands being commonly busy 
enough doing battle with the enemy. Late in 
the night however, when the mercury had fall- 

en considerably, as it usually does in northern 
latitudes, they ceased to fly, and wakeful peo- 
ple could with safety enjoy the cool refreshing 
breezes. 

There was neither spring, well, cistern nor 
running stream in the Fort, and except when 
water was brought from the town, that of the 
river was used, though by no means to be 
commended for clearness or coolness. 

These premises were occupied by the Friends 
from the 14th of the Sixth to the 10th of the 
Seventh month. 

On the evening of the 14th, information 
reached them, that several chiefs from the 
Menomonie river had come in. Their arrival 
created some stir in the town and set the talk- 
ers to talking. They talked very hard about 
the secret council, and disturbed the composure 
of the Indian agent. He came over to see the 
Commissioner, and told him he would not an- 
swer for the consequences, if he persisted in 
his plan of sitting with closed doors and of 
shutting in the Indians. He hinted something 
about oppression upon the Indians. ‘The Com- 

missioner answered, that the responsibility was 
his own, and he should not flinch from it; 
that the council was his own and the chiefs 
and for nobody else ; and that he did not con- 
ceive there was any oppression in protecting 
the Indians from evil disposed men. So the 
agent finding the Commissioner was not to be 
budged, talked about something else. 

Soon afier breakfast, next morning, Jacobs, 
the interpreter, brought information to the 
lodgings of the Friends, that the chiefs of four 
Bands had come, and were close at hand. 
They were ten in number and accompanied by 
four Braves. The Friends at once proceeded 
to the council chamber and waited with some 
trepidation, for the entrance of the natives, and 
how were they relieved and gratified when the 
chiefs were seen approaching with a steady 
step and dignified demeanor. They were 


of face, Kee-she-nad, or Swift bird, O-kay- 
maw-pee-nay-see or chief bird and Nee-mah- 
cheii or Left hand. 


a 


river, came Chee-chee-quan-o-way, or Front 


Of the Péshético Band, 
there were O-shaw-wan-nee-pee-nas-see or 
South bird, and Mah-k6t-tay-pee-nah-see or 
Black bird ; of the Okonto Band, Chee-ko-tah 
or Far Sounding Voice, and Peeh-quah-kun-no, 
meaning some kind of bird, the English name 
of which the interpreter did not know. The 
Braves were Wah-shee-no-wawh-tuk or Faith- 
ful, Mah-chay-kay-nao or Bad bird, Kah-yan- 
o-mek or Not here, and Wes-kay-no, some kind 
of bird. 

The Menomonies consist of nine bands, so 
that the Nation was not yet half represented. 
These chiefs seemed cheerful and on viewing 
the quarters, expressed themselves well pleas- 
ed. After a friendly smoke they went away, 
promising to return in the afternoon to stay. 





Error.—Last week, Ist page, 2nd column, 28th 
line—for Kinni-kinnie read Kinni-kinnic. 


(To be continued.) 
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For ‘* The Friend."’ 


NOTES FROM BOOKS, 
SIR JOHN HERSCHEL’S ASTRONOMY. 


Discovery of the Planet Neptune. 


Posterity will hardly credit, that with a full 
knowledge of all the circumstances attending 
this great discovery—of the calculations of Le 
Verrier and Adams—of the communication of 
its predicted place to Dr. Galle, and of the new 
planet being actually found by him in that 
place on the very night in which he first di- 
rected his telescope thither; not only have 
doubts been expressed as to the validity of the 
calculations of those geometers, and the legiti- 
macy of their conclusions, but these doubts 
have been carried so far as to lead the objec- 
tors to attribute the acknowledged fact of a 
planet previously unknown occupying that pre- 
cise place in the heavens, at that precise time, 
to sheer accident! What share accident may 
have had in the successful issue of the calcu- 
lations, we presume the reader will have little 
difficulty in satisfying himself. As regards 
the time when the discovery was made, this 
has also been attributed to fortunate coinci- 
dence. The following considerations will, we 
apprehend, completely dissipate this idea, if 














sounded. 
the event, so important to astronomy, was still 
in progress of developement. 
thing rather than a striking one) was noticed 
and made matter of complaint. 
for discussing its cause with any prospect of 
success was not yet come. 
on the precise determination of the epoch of 
the maximum, when the perturbing and per- 
turbed planet were in conjunction, and upon 


At this epoch an alarm was 
The maximum was not attained; 


The fact (any- 
But the time 


Every thing turns 


the law of increase and diminution of the per- 
turbation itself on either side of that point. 
Until the lapse of some years from 1822, it 
would have been impossible to have fixed that 


epoch with any certainty. 


In all this we see nothing of accident, olen 
it be accidental, that an event which must have 
happened between 1781 and 1953, actually 
happened in 1822 ; and that we live in an age 
when astronomy has reached that perfection, 
and its cultivators exercise that vigilance, 
which neither permit such an event, nor its 
scientific importance, to pass unnoticed. The 
blossom had been watched with interest in its 
development, and the fruit was gathered in 
the very moment of maturity. 


The Untaught Astronomer. 


The same discovery (of Algol’s being a pe- 
riodical star) was made nearly about the same 
time, by Palitazch, a farmer of Prolitz, near 
Dresden,—a peasant by station, an astronomer 
by nature,—who, from his familiar acquaint- 
ance with the aspect of the heavens, had been 
led to notice among so many thousand stars, 
this one as distinguished from the rest by its 
variation, and had ascertained its period. The 
same Palitzch was also the first to re-discover 
the predicted comet of Halley in 1759, which 
he saw nearly a month before any of the 
astronomers, who, armed with their telescopes, 
were anxiously watching its return. These 
anecdotes carry us back to the era of the 
Chaldean shepherds, 


The Comet of 1843. 


Of all the comets which have been recorded, 
this has made the nearest approach to the sun; 
having approached the luminous surface of the 
sun within about a seventh part of his radius! 
It is worth while to consider what is implied in 
such a fact. ‘The apparent angular diameter 
of the sun as seen from the comet at this time, 
was no less than 121° 32’, and the heat 47000 
times greater than that experienced at the 


still lingering in the mind of any one at all! equator. 
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Let any one imagine the effect of so fierce a life, and other produce necessary for the sus- 


glare as that of 47000 suns, on the materials) tenance of nature. Our common schools are 


of which the earth's surface is composed. Its) in successful operation throughout the nation, 
effect would be 24} times as great as that of|so that many of our children are now in a 


the great lens of Parkes, which was 32} inches 
in diameter, and 5 feet 8 inches in focal length) 


advancement in their education—while others 


—even supposing all the light and heat to have | of our citizens have been improving the coun- 
been transmitted through the lens, Yet that|try with the erection of machinery of one kind | 
lens melted cornelian, agate and rock crystal!|or other—such as saw and grist mills, &c. | 

To this extremity of heat, however, the| And to compare our condition now with what 
comet was subjected but foratime. Its actual|it was some twenty or thirty years ago, one 


velocity in perihelio was 366 miles per second, 


would suppose that we were not the same peo- 


and the whole of that segment of its orbit above | ple—but we are Cherokees yet. 


the plane of the ecliptic in which the perihelion 


was situated, was described in little more than | the doings of the Cherokee Missionary Society, 


condition to enter the seminaries for further 


During this period, much mental depression 
was passed through ; days of conflict, and 
nights of pain and sleeplessness were allotted, 
in which it was emphatically felt, “ Vain is 
the help of man.” But through this proving 
season, it was cause of thankfulness to ob- 
serve an increasing ability to bow to the chas- 
tening of the Lord ; ; and though the nature of 
his malady made expression difficult and pain- 
ful, the exemplary patience with which accu- 
mulated trials were borne, gave evidence, 
stronger than words, that a good Hand was 
underneath, sustaining in the hour of greatest 


The Advocate contains lengthy accounts of| need, and carrying forward in the soul a work 
5 y 5 


of preparation for the rest and purity of hea- 


two hours, or, in other words, the comet had| which met at Tahlequah on the 17th ult., and| ven. 

in that short space of time, travelled half thea notice of the meeting of the Cherokee Bible A period of lessened trial was permitted to 
circle of the heavens around the sun! ‘There|Society, to be held on the 17th October. The | follow; and the last two weeks of his life were 
is beyond question, some profound secret and object of this latter society is to disseminate| marked by a holy quiet,—a deep and abiding 
mystery of nature concerned in the phenomena | the scriptures in both the English and Cherokee | peace—which contrasted strongly with the 
of comets. Perhaps it is not too much to hope} languages. suffering and depression that had preceded, 
that future observation may ere long enable us and the heavenly serenity of his countenance, 
to penetrate this mystery, and to declare whe-| The Uncertainty of Life.—Scarcely a day | bore unequivocal testimony, to the calm that 
ther it is really matter in the ordinary accep-| passes that we are not reminded of the frail | reigned within. 

tation of the term which is projected from their|tenure man has upon life and the things of} He appeared to find increased comfort in 
heads with such extravagant velocity, and if|time, and the necessity of a constant prepara- | listening to the Holy Scriptures, and in retire- 
not impelled, at least directed in its course by|tion for that change which awaits all. Aj ment of spirit before the Lord. At these sea- 
a reference to the sun as its point of avoidance. | striking illustration of this solemn fact came} sons, the overshadowing of the Divine presence 
In no respect is the question as to the materi-|to our knowledge a day or two since. A gen-| was sensibly felt, and streams of consolation 
ality of the tail more forcibly pressed upon =ajoeuee actively engaged in extensive business} were permitted to flow, which refreshed and 
for consideration, than in that of the enormous! in East Boston, was crossing the ferry in com-| sustained amidst the sinkings of nature. He 
sweep which it makes round the sun in perihe- | pany with a friend, and in the course of con-| made frequent and thankful reference to the 
lio, in the manner of a straight and rigid rod, | versation remarked, ‘* Well, [ have worked} comfort thus granted him, and appeared able 
in defiance of the law of gravitation, nay, even ‘long enough and bard enough, and have man-|to rest, in child-like confidence, on the love 
of the received laws of motion, extending i in aged to secure sufficient property to support} and mercy of God in Christ Jesus. Two days 
this instance from near the sun’s surface to imyself and family through life; | mean, there-| before his close, when feeling very feeble, he 
the earth’s orbit, yet whirled around unbroken | fore, to retire from business aad enjoy myself remarked, “* Four monthsof pain and weariness 
through an angle of 180° in little more than|the rest of my life.” ‘The gentleman arose the| have done much to wean from the love of 
two hours. It seems utterly incredible that in| next morning in his usual health, and went to| life. If it were not for the sake of a few whom 
such a case, it is one and the same material | his place of ‘business ; at about 2 pr. m. he was| I dearly love, there would be something very 
object which is thus brandished. If there | seized with the cholera, and ere the sun again | sweet in the thought of restin heaven.” Again, 
could be conceived such a thing as @ negative|arose was numbered among the dead! His| when the sense of sinking was very distressing, 
shadow, a momentary impression made upon | bright anticipations of future enjoyment on| he exclaimed, “Oh! my Saviour, grant me 
the luminiferous ether behind the comet ; this jenrth were blasted, and the wealth which for| power to avoid murmuring and evil thoughts.” 
would represent in some degree the conception | years he had been toiling to secure, was in a| There was considerable obscurity i in the cha- 
such a phenomenon irresistibly calls up. But| moment forever snatched frum his possession, | racter of his complaint, and its issne was so 
this is not all. Even such an extraordinary | Life is indeed suspended by a brittle thread,| far uncertain, as to leave grounds for hope, 
excitement of the ether, conceive it as we will,| which the faintest breath may sunder.—Boston| that life might, at all events, be considerably 

















can afford no account of the projection of late-| Journal. prolonged ; and of this expectation his own 
ral streamers ; of the effusion of light from the —— mind evidently partook. But on the morning 


nucleus of a comet towards the sun; and its} A Noble Sentiment.—“ The more I am ac-| ofthe 24th, a great change was apparent; it 
subsequent rejection ; of the irregular and ca-| quainted with agricultural affairs, the better || became clear to those around him, that the 
pricious mode in which that effusion takes|am pleased with them; insomuch that I can| vital powers were fast failing, and the idea of 
place ; none of the clear indications of alternate | nowhere find so great satisfaction as those in-| immediate danger seemed for the first time to 
evaporation and condensation going on in the} nocent and useful pursuits. In indulging those | strike himself. 

immense regions of space occupied by the tail feelings, { am led to reflect how much more} When the medical attendant retired, he in- 
and coma,—none, in short of innumerable | delightful to an undebauched mind is the task} quired, “ What does say of me?” and 
other facts which link themselves with almost jof making improvements on the earth, than the| on being told that he was considered to be 
equally irresistible cogency to our ordinary | vain glory which can be acquired from ravag-| sinking, he received the information with per- 
notions of matters and force. ing it by the most uninterrupted career of | fect calmness, and solemnly replied, “ If it be 








conquests.” — Washington's Letters to Arthur | so, the will of the Lord be done. All fear of 
—_——_ ws S 

Young. death has long been taken away. But | do 
The Cherokee National Council, or Legis- —— shrink from the pain of dying. I would crave 


lature met on the Ist inst., at Tahlequah, ‘the From the A ‘wal Monitor for 1849. | an easy dismissal.” It was rejoined, “ But 


national capital. The message of the Princi- DANIEL WHEELER thou hast no fear for the future?” His an- 
pal chief was received and read, but its con- F ee swer was deliberate and full ;—* Perfect trust ;” 
tents have not yet been made known through} Daniel Wheeler, of Bristol, son of the late} continuing, “1 hope I do not deceive myself, I 
the Advocate. That paper thus pictures the | Daniel Wheeler, deceased Sixth month 24th, | have prayed that I might not, and I have ‘known 
prosperity of the Cherokees : 1848, aged 35 years. so much mercy, that I cannot think it would 

The nation is now blessed with peace and| In his case many months of suffering and/| be permitted at the eleventh hour.” He sat 
harmony, and the greater portion of the farm-|declining strength, preceded the appearance of| propped on the sofa with the most placid ex- 
ers are raising a competency of the staff of}symptoms which indicated immediate danger. | pression of countenance, as one without doubt 
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or fear; and prese ntly, as if thinking aloud, 
exclaimed, “‘ His Son died for us.” 

Once during the day, when excessively ex- 
hausted, he looked distressed, saying, ** What 
shall 1 do?” He was reminded that God’s 
strength is sufficient for all things: he answer- 
ed quickly, “‘ | wish I could feel it.” But the | 
next moment a tranquil and satisfied expres- 
sion passed over his face, and he grasped more | 
firmly the hand he held, as though the assur- 
ance had comforted him. 

His strength continued to fail; and about 
ten o’clock the same evening, with ‘the freedom 
from pain he had so much desired ; the silver 
cord was loosed, and the unfettered spirit per- 
mitted, as we reverently believe, to enter that 
city whose walls are salvation and her gates 
praise. 





For “ The Friend.” 


EDUCATION. 


The present state of education within the 
limits of our Yearly Meeting, is a subject 
which claims the serious consideration of all 
who desire the welfare of the rising generation 
or the prosperity of our religious Society. We 
cannot reasonably expect that the children of 
Friends will grow up to be consistent and use- 
ful members, unless it is the concern of parents 
and guardians to give them a religious and 
guarded education in conformity with our 
Christian principles and testimonies. 

Whilst we would say nothing which can in 
anywise call in question the universality or 
sufficiency of Divine Grace, or substitute for 
its teachings, the performances of man, we 
know that it pleases Infinite Wisdom to work 
by instrumental means, and that in every age 
he has condescended to bless the pious, watch- 
ful care of religiously concerned parents 
and tutors. “Train up a child in the way he 
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school masters and mistresses who are faithful | 
Friends, to teach and instract their children,| more closely home to all, the minute recom- 
and not to send them to schools where they | mends to Quarterly and Monthly Meetings to 


are taught the corrupt ways, 


should go, and when he is old he will not de- | 


part from it,” is a declaration on apostolical 
authority which has lost none of its truth, but 
been confirmed by the expericace of ages. 
No other religious body, we apprehend, has 
bestowed so much pains and thought on the 
right education of its youth, as the Society of 
Friends has from its first risc. As early as 
1667, amid the pressure of a multitude of en- 
gagements for the cause of Truth, George Fox, 
whose enlarged mind seemed ever occupied 
with the promotion of the welfare of the infant 
Society, issued a recommendation to Friends 
to establish two schools for educating the chil- 
dren of Friends “ in all things civil and useful 
in the creation.” [Previous to this, he had 


written several times in his epistles, (the first| 


as early as 1656,) exhorting Friends to give 
their children suitable religious instruction in 
the principles of Truth, and to bring them up 
in plainness and sobriety, restraining them 
from undue liberties. He also wrote a cate- 
chism to be used in their schools and families, 
some copies of which are still in print. 

The minds of many Friends being much 
engaged on account of the education of the 
young people, the London Yearly Meeting in 
1690 issued the following advice, viz. : 

* It is our Christian and earnest advice and 
counsel to all Friends concerned, to provide 


} 


In order to bring the subject of education 


manners, fashions| revive the concern of the Yearly Meeting, 


and Janguage of the world, and of the heathens | from time to time, by causing the advices it 
in their authors ; tending greatly to corrupt | had issued in former years to be read at the 
and alienate the minds of children into an|close of a First: -day morning meeting or in the 
averseness or opposition against the ‘Truth and | youth’s meeting. 


the simplicity of it, But take care that you| 
train up your children in the good nurture, 


admonition, and fear of the Lord, in that | 


plainness and language which becomes Truth.” 

The subject is revived or adverted to in sub- 
sequent years, and appears to have been the 
frequent concern of that body. In our own 
Yearly Meeting a like engagement is apparent ; 
but prior to the war of the Revolution it does 
not seem to have taken so deep a hold on the 
minds of Friends as it did while suffering 
under the calamities of that eventful period. 

In 1746, a minute was transmitted to the 
subordinate meetings, recommending that the 
several Monthly Mee tings should encourage and 
assist each other in the settlement and support 
of schools; and that as much as possible care 
should be taken to procure such teachers as 
would not only give them literary instruction, 
but in the wisdom of God and a spirit of meek- 
ness endeavour gradually to bring them to the 
knowlede of their duty to God and to one 
another.” 

In the year 1750, another minute was 
issued to enforce upon the members “ the con- 
sideration of the importance of training up our 
youth in useful learning under the tuition of 
religious, prudent persons ;” and containing 
proposals for what was deemed the most likely 
means to induce such persons to undertake the 
business of teaching. In 1751 the subject was 
again pressed upon the diligent and careful 
attention of Monthly and Quarterly Meetings. 

In 1774 the following minute occurs : * The 
pious education of our youth, being a matter 
of great importance, parents and those to 
whom this weighty trust is committed, are car- 
nestly excited to a faithful discharge of their 
duty herein, both in respect to placing them 
under exemplary and religious schoolmasters 
and mistresses for useful and proper learning, 
as well as to inculcate in their tender minds 
the pure doctrines of the Gospel, agreeable to 
the principles of our holy profession, and the 
necessity of a life of self-denial, which leads 
to plainness in speech, behaviour and apparel, 
and circumspection in all parts of their con- 
duct.” 

In 1776, the subject appears to have been 
again before the meeting in a weighty manner, 
and much deficiency being acknowledged, an- 
other pressing minute was issued, “ to animate 
parents and others to a diligent, religious care 
for the pious education of their children, early 
to engage them to be acquainted with the Holy 
Scriptures, and the grounds of our Christian 





principles, and to impress them with a sense 
of the nature of Divine worship, training them 
up in the practice of diligently frequenting our 
religious meetings, endeavouring to convince 
them of the consistency of plainness in dress 
and behaviour with our Christian profession, 
and to restrain them from everything tending 
to a contrary deportment.” 


—— ——— 





Notwithstanding these evidences of care on 
ithe part of the body, the education of the youth 
does not appear to have received that attention 
from the members individually which its import- 
ance to the general welfare demanded, and in 
the year 1777, the Yearly Meeting again took 
up the subject, and made the following minute, 
Viz. ? 

“The meeting taking into consideration the 
sorrowful complaint of deficiency in the reli- 
gious care and education of the youth, as very 
particularly pointed out and proposed for con- 
sideration in the report from Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, and hinted at from the 
other quarters ; a lively concern impressing 
our minds for the advancement of righteous- 
ness and the real benefit of the rising genera- 
tion, both with respect to the pious education 
in Friends’ families and also their school edu- 
cation, which being very weightily and delibe- 
rately attended to, and the sentiments of many 
Friends expressed ; the meeting being sensi- 
bly favoured with the calming influence and 
seasoning virtue of Truth; it is unanimously 
agreed to recommend this weighty subject to 
the deep attention and speedy care of Quarter- 
ly Meetings, that they may appoint suitable 
Friends in each of them as Committees to visit 
the Monthly, Preparative, and Particular Meet- 
ings or families of Friends, as Truth may 
point out the way, for reformation, with re- 
spect to the due attendance of our religious 
meetings, plainness of speech, behaviour, ap- 
parel and household furniture, with other defi- 
ciencies mentioned in the answers to the queries 
which are the cause of the present concern 
and exercise, And in order to strengthen the 
hands of Friends in the Quarterly Meetings, 
this meeting appoints (13 Friends) to take this 
maiter relating to the youth and their religious 
education and schooling particularly under 
their care, and give such advice and assistance 
therein, and respecting other deficiencies, as 
they in the wisdom of Truth may see expedi- 
ent, and report their care to next Yearly 
Meeting.” 

This committee appear to have entered care- 
fully into the subject, and in 1778 presented 
an interesting report, probably from the pen 
of that eminent Christian philanthropist, An- 
thony Benezet, which is worthy of the serious 
perusal of every Friend at the present day. 
On receiving this Report, the Yearly Meeting 
made the following minute. 

* The Committee appointed last year to 
consider and propose what they should agree 
to be the most effectual means for promoting 
a careful religious education of our youth, and 
a general reformation ; gave in a report, from 
which it appears that the subject of schools 
hath been particularly under their notice ; 
and they laid before the meeting some obser- 
vations respecting the encouragement of pro- 
per schools ; which being read and considered, 
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there appears a united concern in the meeting (of civil and religious society and build up an 
for the establishment of schools for the instruc. | edifice founded on their one darling principle. 


tion of our children in useful learning. The | 


said proposals and observations being printed, |too great importance to the exuberant ardour 


of a few fanatical enthusiasts, and have over 
estimated the extent of the delusion. It has 


are earnestly recommended to the serious | 
attention of Friends in their Preparative, | 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, and to| 
Friends in general, in order to incite and re- | 
vive a pious care therein, and to make such | 
progress in promoting the institution of such | 
schools as their circumstances and the import- 
ance of the matter requires; and to send an 
account to the meeting next year of their pro- 
ceedings therein.” 
The report will be given in our next. 


(To be concluded.) 





For‘ The Friend.” 
American Abolitionism.* 


(Continued from page 44) 


Much of this habitual ardor, as has been in- 
timated above, may be traced to the “ hatred 
of tyranny intense” which has been nourished 
by the devotion of so large a share of Whit- 
tier’s thoughts and life, to the promotion of 
American Abolition, 

It is marvellous to observe how completely 
this subject takes possession of the sympathies 
and feelings of those who to any extent em- 
bark in its examination. The idol seems to 
possess an enchantment around it, which swal- 
lows up in its devotees all other thoughts, all 
other human interests. 

* Child,” said Dr. Johnson to Hannah More, 
who in her younger days was persuading him 
at an evening entertainment to “ take a little 
wine,” —* Child 1 can’t take a little.” The 
veteran philosopher had proved too often his 
own weakness to resist the fatal effects of the 
circean cup, if he raised it to his lips; and 
even when maturer years and Christian con- 
viction had sobered his natural propensities, 
he still found his only safety in guarding the 
very outposts of danger. 

With like intoxicating power does the ab- 
sorbing interest of the question of Slavery, 
seem to overthrow in many minds the dominion 
both of reason and religion. They “ can’t 
take a little.” The moral firmness is want- 
ing, to give every question of human rights 
and wrongs its proper place, and to subject 
them all to the more pressingly important 
claims of individual duty. 

The consequence has been that an associa- 
tion of men has been formed, with whom every 
idea of business or pleasure, humanity and be- 
nevolent reform, politics and religion, are cen- 
tered in that one word—abolition. Not con- 
lent with awaiting the slow progress of civili- 
zation and religious conviction, to reform the 
world, they would overthrow the whole fabric 





* The writer is far from wishing to connect in any 
invidious manner the subject of the former article, 
with that under examination at present. John G. 
Whittier belongs to a very different school, and is ac- 
tuated by a very different spirit from the ultra aboli- 
tionjsm here condemned. We merely intend, before 
leaving a subject, to the threshold of which the consi- 
deration of his poems has brought us—to avail our- 
selves of the opportunity of a brief insight into its 
causes and character. 


the degradation of human nature in the sale at 
auction of rational beings ; the total destruction 
of all ties conjugal and parental ; the inhuman 
torture of the lash inflicted irrespectively of age 
or sex ; the hopeless life of misery and bond- 
age to which the wretched sufferer is doomed ; 
and all this in our own land, under our own 
law, and in some measure under our own in- 
dividual influence: and he must be more or 











It may be thought that we have attributed 


fatlen to the lot of the writer however, during 
frequent visits to the Eastern States, to ob- 
serve an alarmingly increasing tendency in 


the public mind, to consider orthodoxy on this 
subject as a test of religious sincerity ; and in- 
deed to substitute zeal for moral reform in the 
place of evangelical faith. 

This error has doubtless been greatly pro- 
pagated by that dangerous and wide-spread- 
ing heresy which has left its desolating effects 
on almost every religious community ; and 
which in New England seems to have been 
more fatally successful in poisoning, if we may 
use the expression, the very fountains of 
Truth. 

But of latter years there appears to have 
been as it were a reversal of mutual action ; 
and what hitherto was a consequence now has 
become in great measure the sustaining cause, 
of theological unsoundness. A band of fierce 
spirits has risen up, who scruple not to brand 
both creed and professor with the charge of 
hypocrisy, where they do not consent to re- 
cognise American slavery as the one deadly 
sin to be rooted out, and immediate abolition 
as the only legitimate method of exterminating 
the evil. 

Wendell Phillips at the annual convention 
of the American Anti-slavery Society held in 
New York during the spring of 1848, submit- 
ted the following resolution, which was adopted 
without a dissenting voice. 

** Resolved, That the only Exodus for the 
American slave is over the ruins of the present 
American church, and the present American 
Union.” The same eloquent though erring 
advocate of human rights, openly avowed at a 
public meeting in this city, that “so deeply 
was the evil of slavery seated both in creed and 
constitution, an honest man of this generation 
must be an infidel in the Church and a traitor 
in the State.” 

It is not difficult to analyze the process by 
which this apparently antagonistic position of 
religion and morality has been brought about. 
Nor, while we admit the error of those who 
have driven a rightful principle to an absurd 
extreme, are we at a loss to discover the causes 
which have led to their extravagance. 

Let the most cool and conservative philan- 
thropist set himself calmly to consider the 
whole subject of American slavery :—let him 
ponder the progress of the civilized world in 
refinement and humanity :—let him recall the 
course of the enlightened monarchies of Eu- 
rope, with regard to similar institutions in their 
own dominions :—let him recollect the high 
pretensions our nation holds out to the world, 


of superior advancement in the principles of 


liberty, and in the recognition of universal in- 
dividual rights :—let him then descend to the 
particulars of the monstrous iniquity tolerated 
in our own borders, with all its attendant hor- 
rors; the barbarous means made use of to pro- 
cure the unhappy victims from their native 
country ; the sufferings of the middle passage ; 


























less than man, if his feelings and indignation 
be not roused to the highest pitch by the con- 
templation. 


It would seem indeed as though imperative 


duty to humanity itself, demanded that the 
whole moral power of Christendom, should be 
exerted for the suppression of such a crying 
evil. It is also manifest that in no way could 
this power be brought to bear so appropriately 
or so effectually, as by the united action of 
religious communities. 


No marvel therefore that the advocates of 


emancipation have invoked the aid of the 
church, and that disappointment and disaffec- 
tion have been the consequence of its refusal 
to co-operate in the work, 


Our own Society, long before the subject of 


slavery had excited general attention in this 
country, took ground unitedly against its tole- 


ration within our own borders ; and has since 


that time, by example and by frequent public 
protest, exerted an influence against its exist- 
ence in the land. 


The exercise of a temporizing policy among 


other religious communities however, and a 
desire to avert the unpleasant consequences of 
decided action, which Friends boldly met at 
any hazard of individual offence, has prevent- 
ed in our opinion a complete discharge of their 
duty in this important movement, and has cast 


odium upon the cause of religion itself. Such 
was the relative position of a majority of Chris- 
tian denominations towards the cause of aboli- 
tion, when the Unitarian heresy which had for 
years been insinuating itself into the public 


. . 5 
mind, began in the early part of the present 


century to assume an efficient and permanent 
organization under the eloquence and abilities 
of Dr. Channing. Rejecting as it did the doc- 


trine of salvation by faith, and substituting in 
its place a religion of works, the new sect be- 
gan eagerly to take part in the great moral 


questions of the day ; in which at the present 


time some of its members are the principal 
actors. 

A new impulse seemed to be given fora time 
to several important movements. Intemper- 
ance, slavery, and war, were all vigorously 
attacked, and the eloquence of tongue and pen 
employed to awaken and enlighten the public 
mind on these interesting subjects. 

While we cannot but admit that the “ one 
thing needful” was forgotten by these zealous 
reformers, and that while these things were 
done, the weightier matiers of the law should 
have been first complied with, yet it must be 
confessed that in many important testimonies, 
they seemed to outstrip most of the orthodox 
churches ; and with many honest but superfi- 
cial inquirers, their captivating appeal to the 
fruits of their religion had great weight in un- 
dermining a belief in the doctrines of evangeli- 
cal Christianity. 
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Then came the reaction on the part of the| With this view, and probably also as an inno-| Our beloved Friend John Haughton was 
other religious denominations. Clinging the|cent means of furnishing her with a small|much favoured whilst here, and has left a 
closer to the creed of their forefathers, they | amount of funds towards supplying the neces-| sweet savour behind him. Though deeply 
carefully avoided any intermingling—even on | sary wants of her body, she kept a little book- | tried when on the island, I hope [he] will get 
the common ground of moral reform—with | store,—or at least, had a number of books at} safely home, with a reward of peace in his 
those whom they justly regarded as unsound|her dwelling for sale. Her wants were few, /own mind. 





on essential points ; and they thus left this im-}and for the supply of those wants, beyond | 


what her scanty profits furnished, she trusted 


portant field clear to their opponents. 
Her friends knew her condi- 


The consequence has been a growing bitter-| to Providence. 


“ Thy affectionate Friend, 
Saran Barney.” 


John Haughton was a minister of the Gos- 


ness of feeling between the leaders of the abo. | tion, and they were not backward in adminis- | pel whose residence was in Philadelphia. He 
lition movement, and the zealous members of| tering when they judged it needful. Her | had not yet reached middle age,—was fervent 


the old churches, which has resulted in injury | company was much sought after, and in con- 
both to the cause of the slave and the cause of| sequence, she often had many visiters in her 
religion. Charges on the one hand of fanati-|small abode. These generally took with them, 
cism and infidelity, and on the other of bigot-|the provisions they might need whilst with 
ry and hypocrisy have contributed to widen|her, but if they were from a distance, and 
the breach, and to produce a totally unnatural | could not well bring a supply with them, the 
hostility between the friends of Christianity, | Friends of the island took care that she should 
and the friends of that universal toleration| have sufficient furnished ready prepared for 
which the golden rule of Christianity especially | eating. Nantucket was always noted for the 
enjoins. hospitality of its inhabitants, and their doors 
Such we conceive to be the “ natural histo-| and hearts have always opened easily, at the 
ry” of ultra abolitionism—and however worthy | touch of the stranger, or the needy. Such it 
may be the end in view, it can never justify | was in the days of old,—such have we proved 
the use of immoderate or unprincipled means, | it in modern time,—and not more certainly 
Nor can they be defended on the ground of| does the stranger with low shoes have to empty 
a wise and far-sighted policy. To array the|the sand from them at the doors of their 
religious interest of the country against moral | dwellings, than he meets with warm-hearted 
progress is to provoke a feud between the pa-| welcome when he crosses the threshold. 
rent and its offspring; it may produce discord} After Sarah Barney had returned home from 
for a while, but the bond of natural relation-| Philadelphia, she received a letter from Sarah 
ship will eventually prove stronger than the| Harrison, who had been deeply interested in 
romantic ties of a false philanthropy.* her, during her visit. We give a portion of 
We earnestly hope that the time is not far| Sarah Barney’s reply. 
distant when this great national iniquity shall “ Nantucket, y* 25th of y* Eighth mo., 1784. 
cease to produce excitement at home, and in- |‘ Dear Friend Sarah Harrison, 
dignation abroad; and when all who have} ‘“ Thine of the 15th instant came to hand 
laboured according to their ability for its sup-| yesterday, and it is very comfortable to think 
pression, shall forget the animosities of sect or| thou still has me in remembrance. I suppose 
party, in mutual congratulations over its final| thou cannot easily forget the many painful 
extinguishment. hours thou had on my account. , I have had 
to rejoice, many times, and to be thankful to 
the Great Author of all good, for bringing me 
* Isaac Taylor in his Natural History of Enthusi- acquainted with thee. It was he alone that 
asm, clearly demonstrates that the most abiding and | did it; no one else could have given thee the 
effective benevolence must ever spring from religious | sense thou had of my state of mind. I think 
— it has been profitable to me, that I have been 
amongst you. I often look back upon the 
many agreeable hours spent in thine, and 
Mary England’s company, though many of 
them were [passed] under a deep travail of 
soul. Many deep dippings we had together, 
In the early part of the year 1784, Sarah | which I think were profitable to us all. 
Barney, of Nantucket, was in Philadelphia,} I was very glad to see Mary England come 
being probably drawn thither by a concern to| out of the city. 1 think I may say I was con- 
attend the spring meeting of ministers and| firmed in this, that it would be for her growth 
elders, held in the Third month. Sarah stood} and establishment in the ever blessed Truth, 
in the station of an elder, and was esteemed | if she would come out more, when the way 
an honest-hearted lover of the Truth,—being| opens for it. I rather fear she shuts it up, 
very simple in her manners, very plain in her | putting off [the opening]; whereas if she were 
appearance, and far more concerned to obtain} resigned to [the Lord’s] Holy will, she would 
a place in the kingdom of heaven, than to pro-| find an increase of peace, and that is more 
vide comforts for her passage through this|than all things. here below. You are both 
world. We have already mentioned her as|much the companions of my mind, and were 
sailing from Boston with Comfort Collins, about | [particularly] so in my little habitation yester- 
the year 1760, when the concern of the latter|day, as I was looking over, with pleasure, 
to visit England, being taken from her, the|some of our meetings together, and the hours 
vessel sprung a leak, and they were brought| spent with you. I may say | was favoured to 
back to America. Sarah Barney was anxious| reach home with a solid peace in my bosom 
to do good to her fellow mortals as she could,|as I never enjoyed at the return from any 
—and one means of effecting this, she thought, | journey before. I hope I did not leave much 
was by the dissemination of pious books.}|room for pain in any of your minds, 


CasTor. 


ce ee 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times, 


(Continued from page 61.) 


in spirit to do his Lord’s will, and seemed, ac- 
cording to human reasoning, likely to have 
much service allotted him in the church mili- 
tant. But it was not to be. His heavenly 
Father saw meet in mercy to gather him in 
comparative youth to his eternal rest. Soon 
after his return from the visit to Nantucket 
referred to in the preceding letter, his health 
failed, and on the 5th of the Tenth month he 
died, aged 38 years. The following letter to 
Samuel Emlen is introduced because of its 
reference to his death, and also because of the 
account it gives of the Yearly Meeting of Phi- 
ladelphia, held in the Ninth month, 1784. 
“Philadelphia, Tenth mo. 9th, 1784. 

* Dear Friend,—I cannot refer to thy letter 
from London, of the 2nd of the Eighth month 
last, having left it with thy Sally. 1 however 
so far retain the savour of its acceptable con- 
tents, as to know the perusal of it was traly 
solacing and comfortable, in some sort restor- 
ing me to the company and instructive con- 
verse of my endeared Friend. It is not my 
desire to add to thy burdens under the weight 
of the mission* and important duties thou art 
called into; yet when through a fresh revival 
of love on thy mind reaching towards thy ab- 
sent, however unworthy, brother, thou feels any 
thing for me, it will be rejoicing to receive 
such communications. 

** Dost thou inquire how it fared with the 
brethren at our last annual feast?} Whe- 
ther or not, | have no doubt but thé subject 
is interesting, and that thou hast not been 
unmindful of us. More solemnity and weight, 
—more harmony and cementing concord,— 
I scarcely remember to have prevailed at 
any preceding Yearly Meeting. In our select 
gathering, and those more public, there were 
renewed evidences of the ownings and aid- 
ings of our gracious and ever adorable 
Master. He was indeed near,—the banner of 
his love over us,—and many I believe were 
deeply bowed and humbled under a melting 
sense thereof. J shall add to this letter one 
instance of an advancement, as | trust it will 
prove to be, towards purity and rectitude of 
conduct, in which I verily believe the faithful 
and circumspect pilgrim is called to hold up a 
testimony against the snares and defilements 
into which the subtle enemy of man’s happi- 
ness hath led many. The minutet was framed 
by the committee on the epistles, and when 
brought into the meeting, was unanimously 
and solidly approved, and is therefore sent 
down in the extracts. 


* S. Emlen was then in England on a religious 


visit. 
+ Yearly Meeting. 
t Against importing or selling ardent spirits, 
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“Our beloved brethren John Parrish and 
James Cresson opened their concern* with 
weight, and it obtained the tender notice and 
deep attention of the meeting, which became 
as it were leavened into their prospects and 
exercise. So they had cause of encourage- 
ment, which was signified by certificates, and 
expressed by divers Friends, who were dipped 
with them. . 

‘** Many worthies have been of late removed 
and called to an everlasting abode. On these 
solemn and affecting events | could say much, 
having deeply felt their loss, as individuals 
dear to me, and who will be much missed in 
the church. Worthy John Reynell, Joseph 
Lukens, and John Haughton are among the 
number ; also that meek man Joseph Richard- 
son, silversmith. 

“It has been on my mind to write to dear 
John Pemberton, te wards whom my spirit has 
been drawn in much nearness, and tender 
sympathy, but I find it is more than I can ac- 
complish at present. I shall be obliged by thy 
son’s copying and sending him such parts of 
this letter as thou may suppose him desirous 
of seeing, and let it be accompanied with a 
salutation of heart-felt uniting love which | 
now sensibly feel to flow towards him. May 
he increase in strength and confirmation, be 
sustained and helped through all his exercises 
and trials, to his own enduring peace, and the 
rejoicing of his Friends. 

“ Farewell dear Friend, 
Henry Drinker.” 


The following anecdote respecting Joseph 
Lukens and Sarah Harrison, is interesting, as 
setting forth the truth of the openings of the 
Divine gift. Joseph Lukens, who resided at 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


JOUN BARTRAM. 


(Continued from page 54.) 


The simplicity and enthusiasm of Peter Col- 
linson’s character shine throughout his cor- 
respondence. “I am here,” says he, “ all 
alone, and yet | have the company of my 
friends with me. This will be no paradox, 
when I tell thee, on the table lie their speaking 
letters, in that silent language which conveys 
their most intimate thoughts to my mind. In 
course thine, my dear John, comes first. | 
thank thee for thine of the 15th August. | 
have in my former letters, acknowledged the 
receipt of thy journal, which isa lasting fund 
of entertainment to me and my son these long 
evenings. * * Don’t use the pomegranate in- 
hospitably, a stranger that has come so far to 
pay his respects to thee. Don’t turn him 
adrift on the wide world; but plant it against 
the south side of thy house ; nail it close to the 
wall. In this manner it thrives wonderfully 
with us, and bears fruit this hot year. Dr. 
Fothergill says of all trees this is the most 
salutiferous to mankind.” 

John, it seems, had received a promise of a 
double white daffodel rather ungraciously. 
** My dear John what art thou talking about? 
Wait two years for the double white daffodil ! 
Think man! and know how to value so great 
a rarity ; for | waited almost all my lifetime 
to get this rare flower. I read of it, and saw 
it figured in books, but despaired of ever pos- 
sessing it. But about seven years agone, hap- 
pening in a tour, forty miles from London, 
my botanic genius carried me into a garden 
where I| expected to find nothing ; on a sudden 
my eyes were ravished with the sight of this 


Horsham, came to Philadelphia on the 16th of| flower, and my heart leaped for joy, that I 


the Ninth month this year, and attended the 
High Street Meeting, where he had a lively 
and acceptable testimony. Towards the close 
of the meeting Sarah Harrison under the con- 
strainings of religious duty, rose up and spoke 
to this import, ‘ ‘There is one present, who will 
not have the opportunity of again thus meeting 
with Friends.” After saying that this made 
it necessary that such an one should improve 
the present, to prepare for the final change,— 
she in the warm feeling of Gospel fellowship, 
bade the individual she was addressing, “ fare- 
well in the Lord.” ‘This short communication 
was delivered with great solemnity, and Joseph 
Lukens had an inward assurance, that he was 
the individual referred to. In the afternoon 
he attended a sitting of the Meeting for Suffer. 
ings, and before night went out of the city part 
of the way towards his residence. The next 
morning he again started, but was taken sick 
before reaching home, In obedience to the 
warning given he endeavoured to prepare for 
leaving his earthly business and Friends,—and 
as his illness gradually increased on him, he 
took leave in a solemn and weighty manner of 
his wife and children. He passed from this 
scene of conflict and sorrow, on the 27th of 
the same month, aged 55 years. 
* To pay a religious visit to Barbadocs. 
(To be continued.) 


— 
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should find it at last ; and never saw it since in 
any garden but my own. And I tell thee for 
thy comfort, if thou hadst not been John Bar- 
tram, thou hadst not possessed such a rarity. 
But as thou grudgest the time, and so little 
esteems it, I shall be careful where I cast my 
pearls another time.” ‘To all this rhapsody 
John answers in contemptuous prose, “ If I had 
known the white double daffodil had been such 
a rarity with thee, | could have sent thee large 
quantities thirty years ago. Our first settlers 
brought them with them, and they multiply so 
that thousands are thrown away.” 

Peter and John have great discussions about 
the Indians, John not being very orthodox in 
his notions on this head. ‘Talking about a 
plan for exploring the western country, he 
says, “ Before this scheme can be executed, 
the Indians must be subdued, or drove a thou- 
sand miles back. No treaty will make disco- 
very safe. Many years past, in our most 
peaceable times, far beyond the mountains, as 
I was walking in a path with an Indian guide, 
hired for two dollars, an Indian man met me, 


and pulled off my hat in a great passion and 
chawed it all round,—I suppose to show me 


that they would eat me if I came into that 
country again.” 

Peter thus rebukes the warlike spirit of his 
friend, “ | am here retired, all alone, from the 
bustle and hurry of the town, meditating on 
all the comforts I enjoy ; and whilst the old 


log is burning, the fire of friendship is blazing 
warms my imagination with reflections on the 
variety of incidents that hath attended our lon 
and agreeable correspondence. My dear John, 
thou does not consider the law of right and 
doing to others as one would be done unto. 

“We every manner of way, cheat, trick, 
and abuse these Indians with impunity. They 
were nutoriously cheated and jockied out of 
their land in your province, by a man’s walk- 
ing a tract of ground in one day, that was to 
be purchased of them. 

“Your Governor promised the Indians if 
they would not join the French, that when the 
war was over, our troops should withdraw 
from Pittsburg. They sent to claim his pro- 
mise, but were shuffled off. They resented it, 
as that fortress was in their hunting country. 

“I could fill this letter with our arbitrary 
proceedings, all the colonies through ; with our 
arbitrary illegal taking their lands from them, 
making them drunk, and cheating them of their 
property. As their merciless, barbarous me 
thods of revenge and resentment are so we! 
known, our people should be more careful how 
they provoke them. 

“ Let a person of power come and take five 
or ten acres of my friend John’s land from 
him, and give him half price, or no price for it, 
how easy and resigned would he be, and tamely 
submit tosuch usage! But if an Indian resents 
it in his way, instead of doing him justice, and 
making peace with him, nothing but fire and 
faggot will do with my friend John! He does 
not search into the bottom of these insurrec- 
tions. They are smothered up because we 
are the aggressors.” 

This amiable and virtuous friendship was 
maintained undiminished to the last ; and the 
person is not to be envied who can read the 
expressions of their unaffected delight in all 
the works of the Creator, and the warmth of 
their admiration and reverence, without kind- 
ling with congenial emotions. Innocent and 
happy lives! passed beneath the rural shade, 
amidst the trees and plants which were the 
objects of their affectionate care, in peaceful 
retreat from the world; and devoted to the 
cultivation of all the gentle emotions, to the 
pursuit of knowledge and the practice of 
virtue. 

There are a few letters of Dr. Fothergill to 
John Bartram which are valuable as exhibiting 
the manner in which that excellent and bene- 
volent man refreshed his spirits and his frame, 
worn in the exhausting duties of his laborious 
life. 

He thus writes in the sixtieth year of his 

age : 
“« My garden is pretty large, well sheltered, 
and a good soil. The North American plants 
flourish with me exceedingly. I have most of 
the common plants usually sent over ; but have 
room for everything. 1am fond of Ferns. I 
have several from America, but not all. I do 
not want to have a specimen of every thing 
that grows, in my garden ; but plants that are 
remarkable for their figure, their fragrance, or 
their use, are exceedingly acceptable, 

‘| must own that with this inclination to 
increase my collection of plants, I have very 
little time to spend among them. I see them 
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now and then transiently. But I look for- 
wards, and that it is not impossible but | may 
live long enough to think it proper to decline 
all business. ‘Then an amusement of this 
kind will have its use; to lessen the tedious- 
ness of old age, and call me out toa little 
exercise, when subsiding vigour prompts to too 
much indulgence. 

. «| hope thou wilt perceive from this that 





it my regard for thy deserts is undiminished, and 
fl that for thy own sake, as well as my deceased 
" friend P. Collinson’s, 
i “| am thy assured friend, 
Joun ForHeRcItt.” 

ie (To be continued.) 
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Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Christian Kindness to Animals, 


It is a part of Christianity to treat animals 
4 with kindness. My heart is often deeply pain- 
if ed at seeing them made to suffer unnecessarily. 
Not long since I saw a bird mortally wounded ; 
and as I witnessed its dying struggles, and 
thought by contrast of its joyous flight in the 
fa free, happy air, just before, | mourned deeply 
. over its fate. ‘This incident was the origin of 
i the following verses: — 


vane 


THE WOUNDED BIRD. 


Poor wounded bird! my bosom aches for thee, 
As I thy torn and bleeding form behold, 
Wide in the sky no more thou shalt unfold 

Thy wings, exulting in their liberty. 
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i It was but yester morn I saw thee blest, 

F I marked thy plumage gay, and heard thee sing, 
a And watched thee upward on thy early wing, 
Before the sunbeam found thy dewy nest. 


3 Thou wast a tenant of the boundless air ; 

eA ‘Thy song, at coming morn, rejoicing loud, 

; Thrilled from the bosom of the golden cloud, 
And thou didst lodge in light and beauty there. 


Poor bird! I would that I could bring relief, 
And call thee back to joys and songs again ; 
But that can never be ; those tears are vain; 

And thou shalt bow thy head in early grief. 


I see thy heaving heart with throbs dilate ; 
1 mark the shadows of thy closing eye ; 
Yes, thou art fallen low, but shalt not die 

Without a friend to mourn thy cruel fate. 


Ve Proresson Urnam. 

; = 

The Difference.—What the world would 
i be without types and the printing-press, is well 
: stated in the following curious calculation made 
by a writer in La Patrie, a paper published in 
Paris, and printed on Mr. Hoe’s last improved 
ea rotary press. He says: 
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The journal La Patrie contains about 4320 

lines ; 8000 copies make 34,600,000 lines. A 

scribe could write about three lines in a min- 

ute; therefore, it would require 11,520,000 

. minutes, or 192,000 hours, for a single scribe 

to supply 8000 copies of La Patrie; or, in 

other words, it would require 192,000 men to 

Ps supply, by copying, the same amount which 

s Mr. Hoe’s press supplies in one hour! Thus, 

a his press accomplishes as much as it would 

i take the half, at least, of the whole French 
army to supply ! 





of lead. 









THE FRIEND. 


Assaying Metals.—The assaying is the 
most curious and scientific of all the business 
in the mint. ‘The melters take the gold dust, 
melt it, and cast it into a bar, when it is weigh- 
ed accurately, and a piece is cut off for the 
assayer. He takes it, melts it with twice its 
weight of silver, and several times its weight 





bone ashes, which absorb all the lead ; a large 
part of the silver is extracted by another pro- 
cess, and the sample is then rolled out to a thin 
shaving, coiled up, and put in a sort of glass 
vial called a matrass, with some nitric acid. 
The matrasses are put ina furnace, and the 
acid is boiled some time, poured off, a new 
supply put in, and boiled again. This is done 
several times, till the acid has extracted all the 
silver and other mineral substances, leaving 
the sample of pure gold. ‘The sample is then 
weighed, and by the “difference between the 
weight before assaying and after, the true 
value is found. All the silver over and above 
five pennyweights for each lot, is paid for by 
the mint at its true value. ‘The gold, after i! 
has been assayed, is melted, refined, and being 
mixed with its due proportion of alloy, is drawn 
into long strips, (not unlike an iron hoop for a 


cask,) the round pieces cut out with a sort of 


punch, each piece weighed and brought to 
right size, and put into a stamping press, 
whence it comes forth a perfect coin.—Scien- 


tific American. 





THE FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH MONTH 17, 1849. 








It has been our practice to publish no obitu- 
ary notices except of members. It being a 


general rule, we trust no offence will be taken, 
when we decline to notice communications of 


that nature, especially as, in some cases, our 
own feelings would prompt us to gratify the 
desires of relatives. 





The horrors, and desolation, and miseries of 


war, and its utter incompatibility with the 
peaceable reign of Emanuel, cannot too often 
be held up to view. Such an array of facts as 
the following may do more with some to awa- 
ken a right feeling on the subject, than the 
most cogent and best arranged display of argu- 
ment. 


“ Fruits of War.—We noticed lately the 
session of a Peace Congress in Paris. We 
see by a letter of one of the American dele- 
gates, that Emile de Girardin, Editor of La 
Presse, a paper which is said to have the larg- 
est circulation of any journal in Europe, has 
commenced the discussion of the subject, and 
hails with his best wishes the cause of univer- 
sal peace. 
umns of La Presse, are appalling : 

“* The army of 1815 was composed of re- 
cruits from eighteen to twenty years of age. 
Illness, fatigue, and misery decimated them. 
Of the 1,260,000 raised in 1813, there remain- 
ed in 1814, to defend the soil of France, but 
one hundred,thousand men above the ground. 
As the resutf of the various conscriptions made 


It is melted in small cups made of 





The following facts, from the col- 





in France between the years 1791 and 1813, 
we find that four millions five hundred thou- 


sand Frenchmen were blown to pieces by can- 


non, brought down by musketry, impaled upon 
bayonets, or cut down by broad-swords and 
sabres ; and by all this sacrifice France obtain- 


ed literally nothing—not so much as one 
square inch of ground added to its territorial 


limits in her wars of 1790. 
“The London Times follows up the above 


calculation, and computes the loss sustained 


by the allies at TEN MILLIONS OF MEN, cut to 
pieces in the prime of life! The mind can 
scarcely realize such a dismal and horrible 
picture. And yet this enormous sacrifice of 
human life produced no advantages for which 
the cost of a single life would not have been 
too dear. We look with loathing and hatred 


upon those savage tribes which periodically 


offer human sacrifice to their gods. But their 


blind yet honest zeal is pardonable, and their 


destruction of life but limited, compared with 


the pyramids of bloody oblations which civil- 
ized men offer at the shrine of national ambi- 
lion, avarice, and revenge.”—Richmond Re- 


publican. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of G. M. Eddy, agent, for himself, Job 
Eddy, Francis Taber, B. Tucker, each $2, vol, 23, C. 
R. Tucker, and J. D. Peckham, each $2, vol, 22. 8. 
Tucker, $4, vols. 22 and 23, F. Taber, Jr., $2, to No. 
17, vol, 23, and Seth Davis, $3.20, to No. 52, vol. 22. 
G. F. Reed, agent, for J. Buxton, Jonathan Nichols, 
each $2, vol. 23, and for John M. Ives, $2, to 33, vol. 
23. John Russell, agent, for himself, 50 cents, and 
for John Marshall, $2.50, to 12, vol. 23. Dougan 
Clark, $2, vol. 22. George Michener, agent, for James 
oo $4, vols. 21 and 22, and Harmon Rhodes, $2, 
vol. 22, 


WANTED 


A teacher for the Girls’ Elementary School 
at West-town Boarding-school. 

Apply to Hannah Rhoads, Marple, Dela- 
ware Co.; Hannah Warrington, Jr., Moores- 
town, N. J.; Sidney Coates, No. 330 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 


——=> 


[An error having occurred in the publication of the 
following marriage last week, it is re-published with 
the correction, } 


Marniep, at Friends’ meeting-house on Mulberr 
street, on Fifth-day, the Ist inst., Sinas S. Brooks, M. 


D., and Resecca, daughter of the late Joseph Price, 
all of this city, 





,on Fourth-day, the 10th ult., at Friends’ 
meeting, Birmingham, Chester county, Pa., Joan Par- 
Ker, of Parkersville, to Pues Carpenter, of West 
Chester. 





, at Friends’ meeting-house for the Northern 
District, on ‘Third-day, the 13th inst., Tuomas P. Corr, 
Jar. and Exvizasetu W., daughter of John Stokes, all 
of this city. 


——————————— 


Diep, after a lingering illness, at her residence, 
Medford, N, J., on the 31st of Eighth month, 1849, 
Euizaneta Costitt, in the 69th year of her age; a 
member of Upper Evesham Particular Meeting. 
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